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PARK ADMINISTRATION 

CABOT WARD 

Commissioner of tlie Department of Parks 

PARK work is so many sided that I can take up only two 
phases in this conference, namely, park planning and 
recreation. 

Park work must necessarily be of slow growth, the residt of 
care, time, and particular foresight. If things are to be done well, 
there must be far-seeing planning. One point is clear. Parks 
should be planned for before — ^not after — the growth of the city. 
The reason is evident. After the growth of the city the expense 
of acquiring adequate park space becomes almost prohibitive, 
through the increased price of real estate and the necessity of 
condemning already existing buildings, whereas with proper fore- 
sight the same land could have been acquired for very little. 

New York has not suffered in the past from lack of foresight in 
this direction. The reason why we have our large parks to-day. 
Central Park, Prospect Park, Bronx Park, is precisely because 
groups of intelligent citizens did think ahead and had the broad 
vision to realize, at least to some extent, what the growth of the 
city was going to be in the next fifty years. As early as 1807 a 
commission was appointed to lay out the undeveloped area of 
Manhattan, and in 1811 the plan which covered the entire area 
up to One Hundred Fifty-fifth street was confirmed by the legis- 
lature. 

The commissioners were ridiculed by their contemporaries for 
their large estimates of the growth of the population and the vast 
amount of territory set aside for park purposes. As a matter of 
fact their plans and estimates of growth, like most estimates 
and plans for the city that have since been made, were far too 
conservative. The commissioners thought it not unreasonable 
to suppose that the population of the city would be quadrupled 
within a period of fifty years (increasing from 100,000 to 400,000). 
As a matter of fact, at the close of the fifty-year period in 1860, 
the population of the city had grown to 813,669, which was more 
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than double the estimate of the commissioners. They estimated, 
moreover, that the city would extend as far north as Thirty- 
fourth street. Actually it extended beyond Fifty-ninth street. 

Before 1807 only nineteen hundred acres on Manhattan Island 
had been laid out. The commissioners increased this to eleven 
thousand four hundred acres, or six times the area previously 
mapped, explaining the reason that influenced them as follows: 

To some it may be a matter of surprise that so much has been laid 
out as a city; to others it may be a subject of merriment that the com- 
missioners have provided space for a greater population than is collected 
at any spot this side of China. It is improbable that for centuries to come 
the grounds north of Harlem flat will be covered with houses. Yet to 
have come short of the extent laid out might have defeated just expecta- 
tions, and to have gone further might have furnished materials to the 
pernicious spirit of speculation. 

When we recall that at the time there was not a railroad or transit 
line in existence, we cannot but admire the vision of the men who 
planned for a great city to extend for eight miles through un- 
developed country. 

Not only did our ancestors provide space for large parks, but 
they also realized the necessity of providing small park spaces 
in the crowded portions of the city, parks more in the nature of 
public squares. Even the earliest plans of the city set aside such 
spaces for common use and for parade grounds. Bowling Green, 
for instance, was used as early as 1732 as a bowling green and was 
laid out as a park in 1786. The island of Manhattan ended at 
what is now Whitehall street. Between the rocks at that point 
and Rector street a number of batteries were erected from which 
came the title of Battery Park. The park was actually filled-in 
land. Madison Square in 1806 was the site of an arsenal which 
was later removed to give more park space. Tompkins Square 
in 1866 was a parade groimd, paved in concrete with the idea that 
it would be used as a common meeting place. In addition to these, 
we find in the plan of 1807 a number of small parks of about four 
blocks each, admirably situated. Unfortunately, they were 
eliminated from the plan one by one, with the single exception of 
Manhattan square, which is now the site of the American Museum 
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of Natural History. I think I have said enough to show you that 
New York began with a splendid record for acquiring ahead of its 
growth large open spaces for park use. It was one of the first 
cities in America to do so. 

Our far-sighted citizens indeed planned wonderfxilly, considering 
that it was impossible for them to realize what modem invention 
would do for city development. Shall we be less far-seeing in our 
plans? We of to-day have an immense advantage and a golden 
opportunity is awaiting us in park planning, if we but seize it. 
We have our eyes opened to the effect of rapid transit upon the 
situation. We are now in a position to prophesy where commissions 
and citizens of the past have gone blindfolded. Planning now, and 
acting upon the plan, means getting the most out of the expenditures 
that are bound to be made, and saving future expense for replan- 
ning, reconstruction and the correction of past bltmders. It is 
important to know not only what areas will be definitely needed 
for park purposes, but also the probable order in which the avail- 
able park areas will be developed. It is only through a thorough 
understanding of this situation by the citizens that the park 
department can hope at this time to get the necessary funds 
for the future, so as to fulfil its true mission. What shall we say 
of the great city of New York, that is spending less on its park 
maintenance and park improvements in three boroughs than 
Indianapolis with only two hundred fifty thousand inhabitants? 
The city spends sixty millions a year for so-called "welfare work." 
Far too small a proportion of this is spent in maintaining and 
extending our park system, perfecting our recreation facilities, 
and improving and coordinating our playground working plant 
for the future. 

I am going to outline briefly the main features of the plan for 
park development that I am urging before the city boards and civic 
societies. These, I believe, are the initial steps that should be 
taken to save for the city those valuable areas of future park 
space that may be lost at any moment unless they are now rescued. 

First, Central Park should be connected with Riverside and 
other park areas. Such connections would make it possible to use 
more intensively the existing park and recreation facilities. There 
is a whole chain of small parks leading north from One Hundred 
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Tenth street, which cottld readily be used as a nucleus to connect 
Central Park with Highbridge and Washington Bridge parks. 

Second, the wonderful western bank of the Harlem should be 
improved. Here we have a speedway now restricted to the limited 
number of citizens who indulge in light wagon and trotting con- 
tests. While giving full weight to the importance of this sport, 
it should not now obstruct a real public improvement. I have 
therefore drafted a bill for the legislature with provisions taking 
off the restrictions on the speedway so that it can be used like other 
park areas. With this accomplished, there will be one great 
western slope parkway along the river; for adjoining the Speed- 
way is Highbridge Park, undeveloped, Washington Park, only 
partly developed, and Fort George Park. This latter is easily 
available; for it consists now chiefly of an amusement park whose 
only encumbrances are a number of small buildings and shanties. 
At this point, therefore, with only a small outlay the city can 
acquire immediately a great new tract for intensive use. Such a 
park will be an immense asset to the dty, but the longer it remains 
in its present condition, the greater is the waste in this undeveloped 
territory. These parks have never been developed and coordi- 
nated. Trees are being cut down, and land is being washed away. 

Third, we should take in at once the territory between Lafayette 
Boulevard and the river as far up as Washington Park, that won- 
derful wooded point reaching out to the river, with its splendid 
view north and south. Not one citizen in a thousand realizes 
that the city owns none of the land between Lafayette Boulevard, 
which is a continuation of Riverside Drive, and the Hudson River. 
Any day buildings may be put up by private citizens on that long 
stretch, ruining our river front park. If that is done we shall some 
day later have to buy this improved private property at huge 
expense and tear down aU the buildings. Now is the time to act. 

Fourth, we should take in similarly the strip north of Fort 
Washington Park for protection purposes, if for no other reason. 
Inwood HiU is one of the most beautiful places in the whole city, 
a wooded, rocky height where you look out across Spu3rten Dujnol 
and over the Harlem and the Hudson. That is a strategic point 
that we must not lose; yet dtiring this last year it has been 
threatened by building operations. 
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The city has aheady acquired a park strip near Inwood Hill 
(Isham Park) and I have secured from the generous donors about 
seventeen more acres of land. This park will run down to the 
canal not far from Inwood Hill, and if we can only secure the 
latter, this park strip can easily be made continuous. Here in 
the canal we could perhaps have on a small scale the canoeing 
facilities which have made such wonderful recreation for Detroit 
and other cities of this country. 

Fifth, there is no doubt that in the future BlackweU's Island, 
which is clearly no longer a suitable place for our corrections and 
charities, wUl be transformed into a park, duplicating that wonder- 
ful Belle Isle of Detroit, the admiration of all recreation experts 
of the world. That will undoubtedly come in time. Just at 
present the city is financially restricted, and I would not advocate 
a plan for immediate transformation of BlackweU's Island. But 
these things should all be put on a definite plan. All the authori- 
ties should agree that this is what the city is going to do, so that 
miUions may not be spent in future in removing structures and 
buying at increased values. 

Sixth, we should connect the Speedway with the Dyckman 
street terminus of Lafayette Boulevard, and join Manhattan to 
The Bronx by an additional road. There is an easy possibility 
of making a boulevard from Washington Bridge across to connect 
with the Hudson Riverside Park. 

Seventh, a plan has been worked out by which the Brooklyn 
park system could be better connected and coordinated by a series 
of boulevards, and a great driveway has been laid out to skirt the 
territory along the shore of Jamaica Bay. Very few of our citizens 
realize that there is rapidly approaching completion a twin brother 
of Riverside Park which runs along the eastern side of the Upper 
Bay and Narrows. This will form a most important connecting 
link in the park system of Brooklyn. 

Eighth, plans should be promptly laid to secure adequate park 
facihties for the borough of Richmond. What shall we say of 
a city with a congestion problem like ours, a city which has spent 
nuUions in retrieving past lack of foresight in piu-chasing land for 
recreation purposes, and which even now is not awake to the need 
of seizing the opportunity in the borough of Richmond before it is 
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too late? On Staten Island the park space is barely adequate for 
present needs, and there is no provision whatever for the future 
growth of the borough. There are large tracts of land which in 
their natural beauty are remarkably adapted to park use. These 
tracts are as yet unimproved and can be secured by the city at 
comparatively low cost. The civic bodies in Richmond are joining 
with me to see if we cannot all agree upon a plan, and then get the 
board of estimate to adopt it. Staten Island is bound in the 
near future to be intensively built up. The natural topography 
makes it easy to foresee what would be ideal park land. If this 
plan can be worked out we may now secure that land at low cost 
for the city of the future. 

The total park area of New York is 7,640 acres. This means 
3.81% of the total area of the city, or an acre for every 716 of the 
population. Philadelphia has an acre for every 204 inhabitants; 
Boston, for every 100; Paris, for every 505. So you see that 
New York is quite a distance behind m.ost of the great cities 
in providing and developing park area for its congested population. 

I wish there were time here to consider the larger metropolitan 
area around New York, and the park spaces and recreation for 
the population of say seven million people that might be com- 
prehended in the metropolitan section. I believe our public 
should be better acquainted with the wonderful park tract in 
New Jersey back of the Oranges, the Interstate Park along the 
Hudson, with newly-developed Bear Mountain reservation, 
and the Bronx River Parkway rapidly approaching completion, 
extending from the northern boundary of The Bronx, fifteen miles 
up the Bronx River to the north. But such considerations will 
have to await some future opportunity, since I wish to take up at 
this time certain considerations regarding the playground question. 

The first playground in the modern sense was started along the 
Charles river in Boston. The movemxcnt started slowly at first, 
and it had no development of importance until Chicago started 
its great system of playgrounds and playground parks. This 
example has been followed in greater or less degree all over the 
country. New York city was early in the field. In 1897 an 
advisory committee made an exhaustive report on the playground 
situation, holding that the lack of space for play had created a 
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sense of hostility between the children and the guardians of public 
order, thus leading to the growth of the criminal class. The 
board of education some years ago adopted a policy of providing 
recreation space out-of-doors adjacent to its schoolhouses. Dur- 
ing the present administration New York city has acquired a 
great deal of playground space throughout the five boroughs. 

I believe that New York should, for the time being, concentrate 
all recreation facilities under the park department and the board 
of education, working out greater co-operation between these two 
organizations. V/ith this idea of concentration in mind, the park 
department has this year taken over the recreation piers formerly 
run by the dock department, and some recreation playgrounds 
formerly controlled by the water department. We have also 
developed playgrounds over and under the bridges, obtaining this 
space from the bridge departm.ent. We have likewise secured 
vacant real estate areas in crowded districts lent the city by their 
owners so that this department could turn them into play-lots 
in which we direct play. We have tried using the armories for 
play facilities, and in countless ways we are securing additional 
play space. The back-yard playground is particularly interesting 
to me because there we have got the owners to co-operate, and 
through the commion use of the city back-yards within a city 
block we have been able in some cases to get all the inhabitants 
of the block interested in different civic movemicnts. In this 
way the back-yard may become a sort of "civic center." 

In coordinating recreation under the park department we 
have been eliminating duplication of facilities. The next step is 
to secure complete co-operation between our work and that of the 
board of education. Some day we ought to bring it about that 
some one central body, be it the board of education, or some other, 
shall have control of all recreational facilities of whatever character. 
That should be the ultimate aim, but at present we shall take a 
long step forward if we can unite our scattered facilities under 
two heads. 

The playgrotmds should be neighborhood centers serving as 
nuclei for the common life of the local commtuiity. This should 
be the final stage in the development of small parks, and whenever 
opportunity offers we should reconstruct the small park so as to 
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meet the needs of the present day. In the small parks we must 
consider that the people who use the park treat it as their sitting 
room, since they are often restricted by family conditions from 
going more than a few squares from their homes. A great many 
open spaces have already been made into small parks, yet we need 
many more open spaces in certain parts of the town, to provide 
meeting places for the exchange of ideas and to furnish facilities 
for other neighborhood activities. The open space should be to 
the town and the neighborhood what the old village green was to 
the village. The small parks should be redesigned and some of 
them should be converted into open paved spaces, such as are 
found in European cities. In every case the object should be to 
adapt the park to the actual needs of the people. 

As the small parks are made civic centers the civic spirit of the 
neighborhood is aroused. People get to know each other better. 
They come to their concerts, they have folk dances, by means of 
which they get into better touch with their children's education, 
and they are welded together in the consciousness of common 
interests. What is more and more important in a big city is that 
each man should come to feel that his street has a particular 
significance for him, that his home is something in which to take 
pride, that his neighborhood park belongs to him and that an 
enemy of that park is an enemy of his own. Small parks in con- 
gested areas should be used as centers for the development of a 
true neighborhood spirit. 

To-day it is hard to use them as such instnmients because 
they are not properly designed for such purposes. Wherever 
possible I have tried to modify the layout of the parks to serve 
the needs of the present day. Very often, for example, a path has 
been worn between two points where the people wish to go. In 
such places, the department has for years attempted unsuccess- 
fully to preserve the grass. I have frankly graveled these places 
and cut paths where the landscape architect considers this can be 
done without sacrifice of the landscape features. 

However we look upon it, the playground movement has 
forced upon the park department a work that is definitely educa- 
tional in its nature. This work we must face. Children receive 
a larger part of their real education in these playgrotinds. There- 
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fore, since Recreation — ^with a capital R — is sufficiently important 
to be supported at public expense, the citizens have a right to expect 
corresponding benefit to the city. We must see to it that the 
playgrounds do not follow out the prophecy of their opponents 
and cater to pleasure in the sense of mere relaxation. It is our 
duty to make sure they are building up a better tjrpe of citizen. 

The idea of the educational value of play did not originate with 
ourselves. Plato was the first writer who said distinctly that 
education must take in the whole of life. He attached great 
importance to intelligent guidance of play. Of course under 
"play" he included music, gymnastic, and other arts whose 
influence he felt to be a direct one on the development of those 
attributes of "restraint and courage" which in his eyes were the 
qualities most to be striven for in the formation of character. 
In the Republic, Plato deals at some length with the spirit of law- 
lessness "in the form of amusement" which easily steals in "and 
at first sight appears harmless," but "little by little this spirit of 
license, finding a home, imperceptibly penetrates into manners 
and customs, whence, issuing with greater force, it invades con- 
tracts between man and man, and from contracts, goes on to laws 
and constitutions, in utter recklessness, ending at last by an over- 
throw of all rights private as well as public." "Our youth," he 
says again, "should be trained from the first in a stricter system, 
for if their amusements become lawless, they can never grow up 
into well-conducted and virtuous citizens." On the other hand, 
"when they have made a good beginning at play, and by the help 
of music have gained the habit of good order, then this habit of 
good order . . . will accompany them in all their actions, and be 
a principle of growth to them." 

Thus the playground, in the eyes of Plato, should be a spot 
where definite training and guidance is given. His own rules were 
not merely of a general nature, but went into the most minute 
details as to the kinds of art and music that were demoralizing 
to youth, as to what manner of art would bring out the traits of 
the ideal citizen, as conceived by him. 

This brings us to a fundamental difficulty that at once confronts 
us regarding the direction to be given to "play" in this city. 
Plato had a definite conception of the type of citizen he wished to 
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evolve; his regulations were devised with a view to producing 
that partictdar type of citizen. V/hat type of citizen, precisely, 
are we aiming to produce to-day? We have all the machinery 
at hand for producing him — ^but what is he to be? Just what 
are we trying to produce? You will answer, no doubt, "a true 
American citizen." You will say: "These matters are remote, 
they cannot affect directly the concrete playground problems that 
come up from day to day." On the contrary, they affect them 
materially. I will give you a few examples. 

As you know, there is an immense amount of agitation for more 
playgrounds. One set of agitators considers the purpose of the 
playground to be mere amusement; it is a place to herd the 
children so as to keep them off the streets. Play, in their eyes, 
must be completely spontaneous; there must be no regulation at 
all. What does that lead to? At best, to mere idleness. At 
worst, to mob-rule, the crushing of the weaker element by the 
stronger — ^in a word, to the rule of the bully. A second group 
considers the playground as a place for athletics only, for mere 
muscular development. A third group thinks of it as a place 
for instilling the spirit of co-operation through games, properly 
ordered, or for cultivating a sense of ordered motion through folk 
dancing and other such movements. 

In other words, there are plenty of ideas floating about, but 
very little focusing of those ideas. If we are to build up a con- 
structive playground policy, there must be, back of that policy, 
a clear intellectual conception of o\ir ultimate aim. If we have 
not decided upon the harbor to which we are botind, even the most 
excellent navigator's chart, the most delicately adjusted compass 
will avail us nothing. We shall continue m^erely to drift, and to 
drift at the public expense. 

The playground is not a panacea. Out of it will come just as 
much as we put into it, and nothing more. I would even go farther 
than this and state that in my opinion if we do not use the play- 
ground for development in the best sense of the word, we may well 
expect the playground to become a positive evil. We reaUze 
to-day, better than in the days of Plato, the vital part that the 
imitative faculties play in the development of the child. We 

also know that the imitative force of a model works in inverse 
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ratio to its distance from the child. In a word, the most valuable 
example to a child from a psychological standpoint is the example 
of the boy and girl just a little older than himself. It is also the 
most dangerous. Turn these children loose, without supervision, 
in an empty playground and what will be the model held up for 
their imitation? The successful bully, who will at once assimie 
control of play activities. This we must avoid at all costs, even 
at cost of moving a trifle more slowly in opening playgrounds, in 
order that proper supervision may first be provided. 

On the other hand, the importance is great of letting the children 
come in contact with principles of fair play and honor among their 
own contemporaries. It is of more practical value in many cases 
than any amount of theory. A respect for the rights of others, 
and their own position as part of an organism, not as a lawless 
unit — ^this is the least that the playground should foster, and it 
will do so only if it is in the hands of a proper director. By this 
I do not mean the mere need of teaching children how to play, 
but the absolute necessity of teaching them to play fairly and 
honorably. This is the reason why I am not in favor of opening 
new playgrounds more quickly than we can provide supervision 
for them. It is true that any playground keeps children off the 
streets to a certain extent — ^though less so than is popularly 
imagined by those who do not investigate. It is a matter of com- 
mon experience to see a playground standing empty while the 
nearby streets are packed with children at play, the reason being 
not far to seek — ^the street provides excitement and variety which 
the emply play space cannot rival. 

My policy in this matter may therefore be stimmed up roughly 
as follows : We need a more definite intellectual conception as to 
the type of citizen to be produced, and here we expect help from 
the thinking men and women of the community; we need policies 
directly planned to bring out the desirable qualities; arid then we 
need to proceed to open playgrounds as rapidly as is consistent 
with proper handling of the children committed to otir care. 

With the tremendous congestion existing in New York, our 
recreation problem is perhaps the most serious one to be faced 
anywhere, and an immediate consideration of how to make our 
playgrotmd asset of the greatest use involves the question of the 
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method of obtaining the very highest type of play leader. Let us 
therefore, as a first step toward meeting this problem, strive to 
give the leaders a definite aim, toward the accomplishment of which 
they can direct their work. 
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